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Rural Education and America’s Future 
By S. J. KNEZEVICH 


State University of lowa 


Ix A VERY REAL SENSE, when one speaks of edu- 
cation in America, he is speaking of the future 
of a nation. We must wait until a generation 
has passed before we can accurately assess the 
full impact of a particular program in education. 
What we do or fail to do right now will be felt 
for at least another 25 years. In a certain sense, 
“there is no tomorrow” for those whom the 
golden years of learning opportunity have passed 
by. It is like the last game of the world series. 
What is the point of saving the big money play- 
ers for tomorrow if the series end today? There 
will be other world series games as there will be 
more generations of school children to come, but 
each has its golden moments and there comes a 
time when “there is no tomorrow” for them. 
You can not indefinitely postpone “until to- 
morrow” the resources which are needed right 
now for the children who are ripe for learning 
today. 

This is one reason why people with vision as 
well as dedication are needed to foster the cause 
of public education. When the goal can only be 
vaguely defined at best and reaching it requires 
many years, the temptations and pressures to 
divert resources to more immediate and more 
pleasurable purposes are great. The pursuit of 
the immediate material gains or pleasures of the 
moment make it dificult to convince. people of 
the importance of lofty and distant 
objectives. 

It is not too difficult to fall in the ways of the 
sun worshippers of days gone by. While today 
we may ridicule and castigate the pagan wor- 
ship of the sun, there are many, nevertheless, 
who emulate at least the spirit of those whose 
imagination was limited to that which could be 
seen and felt here and now. The glitter and the 
glamour of the chrome on the _ power-laden 
vehicle that purrs smoothly along the ever-im- 
proving and widening concrete pathways that 
link city with city captures the imagination and 
pocketbooks of many. The appliances that fill 
our homes with comfort and bring more of the 
world to our living room can indeed be counted 
among the wonders of our age. We stand in awe 
at the power of the atomic bomb and thrill to 
the thought of the possibilities of space travel 
made more probable by the launching of sat- 
ellites. These are certainly some of the achieve- 
ments of the age which makes this world a little 
more pleasant, a little more fearful, a little more 
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costly, but in the last analysis, we hope at least, 
a little more enjoyable. 

The problem arises when the easily observed 
and material objects become so strongly en- 
trenched that we start to look upon them as 
ends. The acquisition of material goods becomes 
of primary importance and all else secondary. 
When this occurs, we fall into the snare of the 
sun worshippers who recognized the great good 
that came from the sun. The sun gave them 
warmth and light. Things could grow in the 
sun. It is littke wonder that the ancients held it 
in awe and fell upon their knees to worship it. 
Modern men recognize that for all the wonders 
of the sun, there is a Being far greater and more 
worthy of our admiration and worship. As great 
as the sun may be, even greater is its Creator. 
We, today, have taken the time to look behind 
the dazzling sun to see Someone of even greater 
Brilliance. 

We fall into the same trap as did the sun wor- 
shippers when we fail to look behind the material 
gains in our culture. As wonderful as are the 
creations of modern technology, they are the 
created and not the creator. It is the creative hu- 
man mind which is far more worthy of our re- 
spect and admiration (but never worship, for 
this we reserve to Him who created the human 
mind and all else) rather thans the automobile, 
the hydrogen bomb, the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine, the earth satellites, etc. Yet, these great 
technological developments of our age are not 
products of ignorant minds but of those which 
have grown through opportunities to learn. It 
is the blending of human potential with a sys- 
tem of education that resulted in the technologi- 
cal marvels of our day. There is a need for a 
further blending of human potential and learn- 
ing for the development of social institutions 
which can function most efhciently in this age 
of great technological progress. The latter blend- 
ing appears to be more difficult to achieve and 
to accept. 

This is what we mean when we say public edu- 
cation is the very bulwark of our greatness as a 
nation. To starve our system of public education 
because we feel we need more money to spend 
for entertainment and the glittering and glam- 
orous objects about us is like starving the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. Limitation of resources 
available for education in any part of the nation 
is, therefore, a threat to the future of America. 
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He who toys with public education ultimately 
jeopardizes his own welfare and that of the 
nation. 

This must be said over and over again and 
throughout the land, for there are many services 
which are needed in a community. Gaining tax 
funds for a bright and shiny red fire engine is 
not difficult to come by. The need for it is readily 
apparent and the results are almost immediate. 
You can see the bright and shiny new fire engine 
the next day. You can feel the effect of lowered 
fire insurance rates within a short time. The 
same argument goes for roads. We need better 
roads. Tax funds for new roads which are spent 
wisely and in the absence of fraud and collusion 
are noticed within a short period of time as we 
travel happily over the beautiful and comfort- 
able new roads. I will not belabor the point that 
a dynamic culture requires many services. The 
problem arises when services such as education, 
which are not is easily described nor as readily 
apparent as a red fire wagon or a concrete strip, 
come out second best in the competition for tax 
funds. 

Rural education is a part of the complex 
called public education in general. Stated posi- 
tively, it is necessary to detach rural education 
from education in general to study likely solu- 


tions to the various problems encountered in 
providing educational opportunities in rural 
areas of America. The very vastness, as well as 
unique conditions, demands that it be so. Of the 


3,070 counties in the U.S., almost 35% do not 
contain even one urban place. Of the more than 
17,000 incorporated places in the U.S. in 1950, 
77% had populations under 2,500. Most com- 
munities are small or rural. Some are in isolated 
mountain areas, in desert regions, on scattered 
islands cut off from the mainland, or in fertile 
valleys or plains where farms are rich and pros- 
perous. Some small communities are engaged 
wholly or largely in lumbering, fishing, or indus- 
try. This suggests that adaptations must be made 
if there are to be desirable educational oppor- 
tunities available to the children, youths, and 
adults residing in the heterogeneous complex 
called rural America. 

The magnitude of public education in rural 
America was described by Howard Dawson in 
yet another way when he pointed out that, of 
the 17,000 school administrators in the U.S., 
fully 70% have major responsibilities in rural 
education. Rural schools employ about 467,000, 
or 47%, of the nation’s teachers. There are 
11,900,000 children residing in rural areas en- 
rolled in school and this number is about 39.5% 
of the nation’s total. The schools in rural 
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farm and rural non-farm areas expend about 
$2,500,000,000 for current operations, which is 
about 39.5% of the nation’s total. 

As interesting as the statistics describing the 
magnitude of the problems of rural education 
may be, they do not convey the whole story. The 
results gained from the special studies and con- 
ferences on rural education during the past years 
provide the real clincher to the argument. Many 
improvements have been noted since the historic 
White House Conference on Rural Education: 
rural schoo] teachers are today better prepared 
and better paid; a larger percentage of rural 
children are coming to school and staying long- 
er; the structure of local school districts has been 
strengthened; the range and quality of educa- 
tional opportunities have been markedly in- 
creased; opportunities for secondary education 
have been extended to many more rural youths; 
and the financing of schools in rural areas has 
been improved through increasing state aids that 
have equalized the burden of school support. 
These significant developments did not just 
happen. Certainly the Rural Department of the 
National Education Association deserves a large 
measure of credit for the leadership given to- 
ward the improvement of educational oppor- 
tunities for children in rural areas. There can 
be no questioning the fact that the special study 
and special conferences devoted to the problems 
of rural education have borne fruits of great 
value to the nation. 

An examination of the specific roles of various 
leaders and organizations in rural education in 
the three fields of local district structure, the 
intermediate unit, and transportation document 
further the argument at hand. It has been well 
known that the most’ inefhiciently organized 
school districts were to be found in the rural 
areas of America. Reorganization is not a new 
phenomenon. The need for efficient district 
structure was the concern of Horace Mann over 
120 years ago. The close relationship between 
quality programs of education in rural areas and 
an efhcient district structure was observed many, 
many years ago- Conditions have been ripe for 
significant alterations in school district structures 
for a long time as well. The spark of leadership 
was needed to promote it, however. The pro- 
fessional leadership of the Rural Department of 
the NEA. in the field of school district reorganiza- 
tion is a recognized fact. Dawson reported that 
there were 127,529 school districts in the U.S. in 
1932 as compared with 66,472 in 1953. On July 
1, 1955, it was reported that there were less than 
60,000 school districts in the U.S. Today there 
are less than 50,000 school districts. Admittedly 
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the reduction of the numbers of school districts 
is a rough indication of progress in reorganiza- 
tion. 

The recent experience in Iowa, one of the 
seven states which accounted for half of the 
total number of school districts in 1953, is a case 
in point of how leadership from the State De- 
partment of Education stimulated more efficient 
local district structure. In spite of legislation 
that made reorganization more difficult than was 
necessary, lowa today has moved to a_ place 
where many leaders feel that reorganization is 
not likely to be a political issue during the next 
session of its legislature. And reorganization of 
school districts has been a hot political issue for 
a long time in that state. 

There came a time during the Industrial Rev- 
olution when workers, who had once feared 
losing their livelihood through the development 
of labor-saving machinery, such as Cartwright’s 
power loom, no longer destroyed machines with 
the hammer and the torch. They realized they 
could not defeat nor undo the forces which set in 
motion the Industrial Revolution. I predict that 
the period of bitter hate and animosities de- 
veloped in school district reorganization attempts 
is likewise approaching an end. There remain a 
few to march upon the state legislatures (under 
the guise of protecting the small school) who 
would continue to put the hammer and the 
torch to legislation needed to facilitate orderly 
reorganization of local school districts into eff- 
cient units, but they no longer reflect the desires 
of most people in rurai areas. It is recognized 
that no man nor any group possesses the re- 
sources to prevent the orderly reorganization of 
local school units of administration. Only delay- 
ing actions can be successful. To defeat reorgan- 
ization one must destroy the improved roads, the 
steel plow, the powerful tractors, telephones, 
automobiles, rural electrification, farm machin- 
ery, television, etc. These great developments of 
our technology have set in motion the forces 
calling for a fundamental reorganization of so- 
cial institutions among which happens to be the 
public schools. Leaders in rural education have 
stimulated popular action toward reorganization 
of school districts in rural areas. 

The intermediate unit is fundamentally a 
product of leaders in rural education who rec- 
ognized its importance in developing quality 
programs of education in rural areas. The Rural 
Department of the NEA played an important 
role in the clarification and application of the 
intermediate unit concept to public education 
since the end of World War II. More remains 
to be done in this area, but the point is, it is 
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being done through leaders in rural education. 

It was reported in 1956 that there were 
142,977 school buses in use and 18,003 were 
built and delivered. In 1956, 9,700,000 pupils 
were transported daily, as compared with 
9,100,000 in 1955. The cost of transportation 
was $357,000,000 in 1956, as compared with 
$312,000,000 in 1955. In 1956, 42,364 school dis- 
tricts used buses. Without the study given to 
transportation by those mainly interested in 
rural education, it simply would not have 
reached the stage of development that it has 
today. 

Other contributions could be catalogued, but 
these are sufficient to indicate the fruits of study 
and conferences on the problems of rural educa- 
tion. The final answers are not in, but no one 
can contest the significant progress made. 

Rural America cannot be isolated from the 
changes taking place and rural education will be 
affected by the many technological developments 
yet to come. There have been great improve- 
ments in school district organization in rural 
areas. It is entirely likely that, within the next 
decade, we will reach a kind of stability that 
comes from efficient local school district struc- 
ture in most states. But school districts are only 
a means to an end. Their structure is determined 
by the demands placed upon it by the education- 
al program. As the educational program changes 
to meet the changes in “the world which alters 
as we walk in it,” to quote J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, we may find ourselves in a situation 
where the entire school district structure must 
be re-evaluated and the measuring stick will be 
standards or forces which are presently beyond 
the human imagination of most people. 

It follows from the world we live in that the 
educational program now found in most rural 
areas will be greatly expanded and enriched. For, 
unless this is done, fewer and fewer of the future 
leaders of our nation will come from rural 
America. 

The task of the public school in the rural 
area, of necessity, must be more difficult than 
the task confronting its urban cousin. It was 
estimated that between 1920 and 1950, over 
1,000,000 rural youth annually migrated to cities. 
Rural families of the U.S. have paid directly for 
the rearing of migrating rural youth and in- 
directly for their education as well. Many studies 
have proclaimed that about 50% of the farm 
youth leave the farm upon reaching maturity 
and migrate to urban areas. The implication is 
clear. The program of the rural school in the 
satisfactory organized school district must be 
such as to meet the needs of those who will re- 
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main and build better rural communities. It 
must also be a program which will help the 
large numbers who annually migrate from rural 
areas to earn a livelihood in urban settlements. 
This is a task of tremendous magnitude, but 
one which cannot be ignored. 

Since the depression years, the greatest tax- 
collecting agency has been the Federal unit of 
government. For a long time, the local taxing 
unit played the dominant role, and it was dur- 
ing such times that the methods of financing 
schools were developed and began to be regard- 
ed as traditional (and, hence, desirable). Today, 
the state units collect and expend more tax funds 
than do local units. These are the economic 
facts of life. They point to the necessity for re- 
thinking the role of state and Federal govern- 
ments in schoo] support. And when we do give 
it thought, it should be made clear that local 
units of government are no longer the dominant 
tax-levying agencies they were a century ago. 
The trend is clear. The future increasing cost of 
education in rural as well as urban areas can 
only be met by using more of the state and Fed- 
eral financial resources for the support of public 
education. In some cases, such as those involved 
in providing better educational opportunities for 
children of migratory workers and in Federally 
impacted areas, increased Federal funds are of the 
utmost necessity. If the public schools are to meet 
the many challenges placed upon them by the 
dynamic culture in which they are located, 
adequate financial resources must be available 
and this means that they should not be limited 


to those possessed by the local district alone. The 
resources of the state and of the nation must be 
made more readily available to finance improved 
educational opportunities for children, youths, 
and adults in rural areas. 

I predict a growing wave of interest in rural 
education in all segments of our country. The 
fact of migration of youths from rural areas to 
urban centers already has been indicated. Urban 
centers clearly profit from fine educational pro- 
grams in rural areas or suffer from inadequacy 
of educational opportunities in these areas. You 
cannot isolate ignorance. The social costs of in- 
adequate educational opportunities are borne 
eventually by all the people and not those in 
the districts and states with limited finances. The 
Chicago Tribune reported the problems the city 
of Chicago faced when the large number of 
people from the less fortunate areas of Kentucky 
came to live in that city. The very mobility of 
our nation and the deep roots of the social ills 
that beset our communities demand this growing 
wave of interest in rural education. 

More could be said, but time waits for no man 
nor does any conference depend upor one person 
to solve all issues. One thing remains certain. It 
has been said that we live in a period when over 
100,000 Stone Age years are surpassed in a single 
year and the great accomplishments of the cen- 
tury are eclipsed by those of the last decade. 
Under such dynamic conditions annual confer- 
ences on rural education never will run out of 
challenges and problems. 


Students and American Higher Education 


By RAY FARABEE 


President, U. S. National Student Association 
On Leave from University of Texas 


6 Revowvtions are made by students and suffer- 
ers.” Soon students will be suffering and the 
whole country may suffer even more, unless cer- 
tain revolutions occur in our present system of 
higher education. A growing student population, 
rising costs of education, and the immediate need 
for scientists require revolutions in our support 
of and attitude toward education. 

Is it really the students who deserve to be 
called the “silent generation”? There is evidence 
that our present system of education is neither 
adequately fulfilling technological needs nor re- 
quirements for community responsibility and 
leadership. Research and recommendations are 
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made, lacking only the courage to institute sub- 
stantial change. Too often, we wait for catas- 
trophe or crisis to shape our educational policy. 
If we continue to ignore the basic needs for high- 
er faculty salaries, curriculum evaluation, and 
some national policy, American education is in 
danger of being reduced to a satellite of the 
Russian system, spinning in an orbit directed by 
Soviet scientists. 

While the conclusions of the recent report of 
the U. S. Office of Education on the U. S. S. R. 
may serve to focus attention on the needs of edu- 
cation and its importance for national survival, 
we sincerely hope that not only more scientific 
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and technological knowledge will be developed, 
but that our total educational system will be 
refined. Overcrowded classrooms, the effects of 
low faculty salaries and prestige, and rising costs 
are becoming obvious to the student and are 
leading him to a realization of the general lack 
of depth in his education. 

There is a need for greater Federal and cor- 
porate support of higher education. A Federal 
scholarship program should be enacted which 
is not solely limited to those studying science 
and engineering. Scholarships are by no means 
the total answer; greater numbers of students re- 
quire added support for faculty and facilities. A 
curriculum must be developed which will equip 
the student with the scientific knowledge that 
the times demand, but yet enable him to find 
for himself those values which enrich life and 
preserve personal identity in an age when the 
individual is in great danger of merging into 
the indistinguishable grey of the “flannel suits.” 

Students can contribute to the increased effec- 
tiveness of American education. Students are, of 
necessity, the ones most affected by the problems 
which face education and must, therefore, devote 
their own efforts to a solution on a scale com- 
mensurate with the gravity of the special prob- 


lems now before us. Delegates representing 
1,000,000 students met at the 10th National Stu- 
dent Congress in Aug., 1957, and mapped out 
a national program designed to increase their 
contribution to the solution of some of the 
problems facing higher education. 

The U. S. National Student Association,’ in 
co-operation with the student governments of 
member colleges and universities, will sponsor 
programs designed to increase faculty salaries, 
recruit teachers for higher education, increase 
the effectiveness of teachers and curriculum, 
meet the counseling needs for large colleges, and 
expand educational opportunities. 

Student contribution is necessary to the sur- 
vival of the American educational system and 
its improvement. We are willing and prepared 
to make this contribution. We do not wish to be 
coddled, but even less do we want our education 
dictated by fear of the Kremlin. 


* The U. S. National Student Association is the coun- 
try’s largest non-partisan representative student organiza- 
tion. Over 1,000,000 students in 345 colleges and univer- 
sities in all parts of the country are represented in 
USNSA through their democratically elected student gov- 
ernments. Founded in 1947, it is dedicated to the in- 
creased responsibility and participation of students in 
the American educational community. 


A College Faculty’s “Brainstorming” 


By WAYNE WOLFE 


Wisconsin State College, River Falls 


Borrowine A THREAD from the fabric of busi- 
ness and industry, faculty members at Wisconsin 
State College’ applied a “brainstorming” ap- 
proach to an academic problem. Regardless of 
what else the session proved or failed to prove, 
it showed that years of critical thinking do not 
eliminate flights of fancy and imagination. 

It has been traditional at the Wisconsin col- 
lege to devote a day or two early each fall to a 
discussion of some problem facing the institu- 
tion. The 1956 topic was “Helping Students 
Adjust to College Life.” In 1957, the Administra- 
tive Council decided to examine the services of 
the college and see how they could be expanded 
in three areas—to students, to area schools, and 
to nearby communities. 

Someone suggested the “brainstorming” tech- 
nique, and, although there was a good deal of 
skepticism as to whether those trained to eval- 
uate constantly and to weigh all arguments 
could switch easily to a non-critical method, it 
was tried. The results were rather amazing. 
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Within one hour, a total of 450 suggestions came 
from six groups. When the duplicates were weed- 
ed out and the obviously “impractical” discard- 
ed, it was found that there still remained 
approximately 130 ideas which had come in the 
60-minute brainstorming session. 

Brainstorming is a Madison Avenue approach 
which has filtered into many of the nation’s top 
manufacturing and merchandising organizations, 
e.g., General Electric, duPont, U.S. Steel, John- 
son and Johnson, Bristol-Myers, LB.M., and 
R.C.A., to name but a few. There are many rules 
(or perhaps superstitions) regarding the tech- 


“nique. Some of its advocates feel that the most 


favorable results come when the brainstormers 
meet in a room with yellow walls. One group 
of devotees believes that the best ideas come in 
the first few minutes of a session and that no 
meeting should last more than 20 minutes. 
Others feel that the best production comes in 
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the closing minutes and that the session should 
continue for at least an hour. The River Falls 
group compromised on the time issue and had 
sessions of 20 minutes each on the three aspects 
of the single problem. 

They took as “ground rules” certain univer- 
sally recognized brainstorming precepts: only 
positive ideas may be presented—criticism must 
be withheld; seemingly wild ideas are encouraged 
—they are easier to tame down than to think up; 
quantity is wanted—the more ideas the better; 
and “hitch-hiking” is welcomed—if one person's 
ideas suggest anything to you, “ride” it further. 

That the faculty entered into the spirit of the 
session is attested by some of the suggestions: an 
official “date bureau” to serve the college stu- 
dents, a legal “lovers’ lane,” and a tennis court 
that converts to an ice rink in the winter time. 
Perhaps not as farfetched in Wisconsin ,as it 
might be in some states was the suggestion that 
beer be served in the cafeteria. 

It was obvious that the rule on withholding 
criticism was observed. When someone suggested 
“tower chimes,” no one pointed out that not a 
single building on campus has a tower. 

Other suggestions which, while unusual, were 
less impractical included classes for newly elected 
school board members, a “Festival of Folk Art,” 
institutes directed toward the gifted high-school 
student, a pre-marital] counseling service, and a 
mobile library to make a wider selection of 


books available to school districts operating on 
low budgets. 

The president of the college felt that, regard- 
less of the worth of the ideas themselves, brain- 
storming has some valuable by-products, such as 
the “safety-valve” factor which allows the par- 
ticipant to “let off steam’ about some of his 
favorite complaints. Supporting the president's 
contention was the frequency with which certain 
pet themes recurred—parking space, bulletin 
boards for faculty messages to students, an in- 
terval between the final examination period and 
the beginning of the next quarter, etc. But a 
more important by-product, he believed, is forc- 
ing new patterns of thought on academicians 
who are notoriously conservative about educa- 
tion regardless of their liberal-mindedness in 
other areas. 

Faculty members themselves seemed to enjoy 
the new approach. They felt they became better 
acquainted in the brainstorming atmosphere 
than in the more formal committee arrangement. 
A new member of the staff, who in his previous 
jobs had suffered through some rather tedious 
faculty meetings, came prepared to read a novel. 
At the end of the day, the book remained un- 
opened. 

Although nearly all found it interesting, there 
was less unanimity about the value. One pro- 
fessor remarked, “What's good for Madison 
Avenue may not be good for general education, 
but, still, Americans buy a lot of automobiles.” 


LIBERAL ARTS FOR ALL 


By MARTIN KALLICH 


South Dakota State College, Brookings 


To CREATE sensitive, tolerant, understanding 
citizens in this age of mounting enrollments, our 
democracy needs the humanizing liberal arts. 
The new students, therefore, must be given the 
opportunity to be challenged by liberal con- 
cepts, a process that liberalizes their minds and 
the mind of the community. 

Professors with a vocational bias often pre- 
vent the liberal arts advocate from taking force- 
ful action. This attitude, and that of many stu- 
dents, is reinforced if not originally fostered by 
the neurotic anti-humanist trends in modern 
society, characterize! in Matthew Arnold's words 
by “sick hurry and divided aims.” 

As a rule, the average students deplore the 
absence of tangible aims in the liberal arts 
courses. Used to specific limited objectives and 
clearly envisioned goals because of their obvious 
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predominance in the students’ environment, the 
students have lost all patience with courses in 
literature, history, sociology, philosophy, music, 
and art. Furthermore, they cannot see how such 
decorative “fluff” will affect their material prog- 
ress. Their attitude encourages the transforma- 
tion of our colleges into vocational schools that 
would hasten students towards their professional! 
degrees in law, medicine, engineering, industrial 
chemistry, nursing, home economics, and the 
like. 

Whether the colleges, most particularly the 
state-supported “agriculture and mechanic arts” 
variety, soon or easily will lose all their liberal 
arts courses is really an academic question. The 
liberal arts tradition is far too strong for the re- 
belling and fuming students to change in the few 
years that they will attend school. Nevertheless, 
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the liberal arts teacher must not rest in his com- 
fortably endowed chair, leaning upon a tradition 
that is challenged by the restless times, without 
attempting to lend vitality to it so that a healthy 
and mature point of view will prevail. He must 
make clear that an adult type of education can- 
not be concerned only with puerilities, with 
skills or conditioned reflexes. It is, as we all 
understand, concerned with the slow and la- 
borious process of accumulating information 
and learning to think rationally about such in- 
formation. Indeed, there is no end to this learn- 
ing process because it presupposes a contradic- 
tion—between the recognition of fundamental ir- 
remediable defects in the human condition and 
the continuing desire of the human being for 
perfection. Hence, the students’ despair at 
courses that have this aim, courses that appear 
to have no immediate practical] utility. 


However, three over-all objectives can be made - 


clear to the mind of the intelligent but prag- 
matic student. One is the extension of the scien- 
tific method to the analysis of society. This is 
the real problem of contemporary liberalism, 
and it is conceived simply, so Dewey seems to be- 
lieve, as the extension of the freedom of inves- 
tigation and analysis, now permitted in the 
physical sciences, to other fields, particularly the 
social sciences. (This now would include the 
careful analysis of the mass-communication 
media considered as sociological sources of ex- 
pression and influence.) The objective can be 
specifically realized by a course in philosophy 
that explains the meaning, significance, and 
limitations of the scientific method and suggests 
the presence of a unity of purpose in society. 

The second aim is the humanizing of the ob- 
jective data of science and the impersonal scien- 
tific method by means of the interpenetration 
of human values, emphasized in such general 
subjects as history, literature, and the fine arts. 
Thus, the limitations of the scientific method 
will be made abundantly clear. It is precisely the 
function of literature, for instance, to give the 
data of experience (or facts) a human meaning, 
for we are often more interested in the human 
meaning, value, and significance of facts than 
the mere facts themselves. 

A third objective is in the realm of esthetics. 
The humanist teacher must inspire his students 
to understand the nature of beauty in the arts 
and, perhaps, encourage them to create a little 
of it themselves for the edification and pleasure 
of others. Nothing in our culture, for example, 
needs to be challenged more than the tyranny 
of the mass media over the contemporary mind. 
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Esthetic understanding, an adult critical taste, 
is one of the crying needs of our time. 

Before he becomes extinct, the liberal educa- 
tor, perhaps the only living cultural nonconform- 
ist remaining in our society, must ably hinder the 
conventional race for financial success and induce 
a desire for healthy moral meditation, esthetic 
appreciation, and truly scientific ratiocination. 
He thus should help broaden his students’ sys- 
tem of values by overcoming their repugnance 
to the variety and complexity of humanist 
thought, by raising fundamental questions and 
doubts, and by nourishing a ceaseless cerebration 
on the essential unity of the personal and the 
social life, of culture and society. Through num- 
erous techniques he will challenge the usual 
mores and accepted values in order to achieve 
his three goals. 

College teachers and administrators must show 
dynamic leadership if they are not to lose sight 
of their objective—a genuine education for all 
who are capable of reaching a state of intellect- 
ual maturity. Such an education presupposes a 
significant role for the humanizing liberal arts. 
Therefore, the curriculum must be re-examined, 
especially in those public-supported institutions 
where the anti-intellectual vocational bias ap- 
pears to be most virulent. 
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SPECIAL SECTION—THE TEACHER'S ROLES 








THE PROFESSOR AS A LEADER 


By LOUIS WILLIAM NORRIS 


President, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Timovcn whatever gate the professor enters 
teaching, to succeed he must be a leader. A 
teacher will not succeed in arousing the student 
to think about the subject unless he thinks about 
it himself. Teaching is a situation in which a 
man or woman thinking sets a student thinking 
to the point where he is intrigued into doing it 
on his own. Imitation remains, by far, the most 
basic transaction in the learning process. When 
students come to college, they have their family, 
public school, and church written all over them 
by the osmosis of imitation. 

Gilbert Highet, professor of Latin at Columbia, 
says this in substance: “The most obvious qualities 
which the liberal educator ought to acquire are 
those which he wants his pupils to possess. .. . 
The young . . . will tend to imitate any good 
qualities he himself manifests.” Hilda M. Neatby 
states in her notable volume, “So Little For the 
Mind,” “When educators set the example of bad 
writing, vague thinking, and slavish imitation, 
how can they possibly convey to others, as they 
profess to do, ‘the art of communication,’ ‘crea- 
tive writing,’ ‘critical thinking,’ and ‘a sense of 
moral values.’ The bad teacher may well be a 
bad writer, vague thinker, slavish imitator, or 
all three. 

The successful teacher must be a leader in the 
field of his choice. He leads students by conveying 
to them the excitement of finding out things of 
great importance at the time students are with 
him. This discovery of important things must go 
on in the professor's life contemporaneously with 
the student's search. Otherwise, learning is clearly 
detected by the student to be something you do 
only during school terms, for that was when the 
professor learned, or else it is merely to get a grade, 
which the professor is paid to see that he earns. 

William E. Hocking shows brilliantly in his 
“Experiment in Education” (p. 10) that “Leader- 
ship which does not at the same time educate fails 
to lead. . . . To educate, it is not enough to be 
able to formulate principles ideally laudable, 
which are incompletely related to the habits of 
[one’s] nation or of oneself.” Teaching is leader- 
ship in the enterprise the professor wishes the 
student to undertake. Learning to teach success- 
fully is learning to lead toward “the stimulus of 
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distant futures,” as Richard Cabot put it many 
years ago. 

Teaching as leadership requires the professor to 
manifest several basic gestures or attitudes. First, 
the good professor as a leader is a man digging. 
The highest privilege of the teacher is that he 
gets paid for going on with learning for life. If 
he does not claim this incomparable opportunity 
for himself, his students will not follow. They will 
know instinctively that learning is only make- 
believe. Old textbooks (even if they are better!), 
old lecture notes, no publications — all give the 
professor away. They advertise that the professor 
either has lost the zest for learning or else he 
never has had it. 

Perhaps the chief need of the teacher after grad- 
uate school is competent criticism of his intel- 
lectual life. Publications, public performance, 
competitive exhibitions, and other criteria are 
tests for the man digging. No excuses will do for 
avoiding these tests. Let the professor never be 
guilty of saying it does not pay, the publications 
are too crowded, or there is no time! The success- 
ful professor does not teach for pay. He knows 
there is always room for good work and time for 
doing it if he wants to. Let him come up on term 
paper day with one of his own just published in 
his favorite journal. When he asks his students for 
one of theirs, let him give them one of his. They 
will know without his telling them that learning 
is for keeps. 

Second, the good professor is a man running. 
He seeks an end, or series of them, in his own 
learning. Some planned objective must stand be- 
fore him and be known to his students. What is 
the professor's five-year study plan, his summer or 
vacation plan, or indeed his lifetime plan? He 
must have such plans he diligently seeks in order 
to be sure he is busy about the right things. The 
will-to-scholarship must be the most evident trait 
of a professor in a student’s judgment. It will 
perfect in the teacher the habits of looking-it-up, 
writing-it-down, and sticking-to-it. 

Academic life requires the professor to learn to 
work in short stretches. Little jobs get done regard- 
less of how busy one gets. The big ones can usually 
be done in small units. A sense of immediacy may 


pervade the professor's life, so he moves steadily 
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toward his master plan. He will have to keep com- 
fort at a minimum, for, if he has the will-to- 
scholarship, the delights of the mind will mean so 
much more than those of the body. Conservation 
of accomplishments can be learned by keeping an 
eye on the record of publications and on other 
such performances. Life is always too short for the 
good professor. He rejoices as a strong man run- 
ning a race that has new goals each time one is 
reached. 

Third, the good professor is a man catching. 
It is the catcher who runs the team. He motions 
the fielders in place for each batter, but, most 
important of all, he expects the right pitch from 
the man on the mound. He talks to the pitcher, 
signals for just the right ball, and pounds his 
glove in masterful glee when a called strike is 
delivered. He keeps the pitcher on his toes, steadies 
him in a crisis, and praises him when he does well. 
No pitcher can win unless the right thing is ex- 
pected of him. A good professor expects great 
things of his students. Let him never write off a 
class as hopeless because the students are “flun- 
kers,”’ “‘probationers,” “‘general educationists”’ 
majoring in another department, or “riders’’ in a 
required course. No student can honorably be al- 
lowed just to sit, to memorize merely, or to doodle. 
Nothing dignifies learning more to a student than 
the expectation by a good scholar that his students 
will become good scholars, too. 

Fourth, the good professor is a man with his hat 
off. Humility before the learning of the masters 
in his own field becomes the professor who is a 
leader. Courteous regard for those whose attain- 
ments lie over the fence in neighboring fields be- 
longs to him, too. A smug presumption — that all 
scholars who have gone before have ignored the 
greatest insights—always sounds hollow. A pro- 
fessor who refuses to take off his hat to any other 
scholar only makes himself small in trying to be 
big in the student’s eyes. 


A truly educated man respects learning in all 
fields of knowledge. He seeks illustrations, applica- 
tions, influences, and origins of his own subject in 
other fields. The complex interrelation of ideas 
corresponds to the complex interrelation of factors 
which make up a mature personality. Any scholat 
who confines his studies to his own field alone 
hinders his progress in the field of his choice and 
becomes remote from his students. A professor 
needs often to take off his hat to other professors 
and, perhaps, on occasion to an enterprising stu- 
dent. He never will catch cold for doing it. 

Fifth, he must be man with a baton in his hand. 
Teaching is fundamentally an art, not a science. 
The professor transforms his subject into an art 
work peculiar to his particular medium. What he 
wishes to lead his student to learn is put before 
the learner half-concealed and _half-revealed, 
awaiting completion of the art transaction. Notes 
on a page remain to be created by the player. 
Notes in the atmosphere, after being put there by 
the violin player, await the interpretation by the 
listener. This completion by the listener is the seat 
of his enjoyment. The student finds joy in learn- 
ing as he participates with the professor in com- 
pleting his meaning. 

The professor's task is to put his subject in such 
form as to make the student unable to let it alone. 
Like the concert-goer, who returns home hum- 
ming the tune of the symphony, the student 
should leave the ‘classroom pondering what the 
old prof said, unable to put it down. The day 
after Toscanini died, The Chicago Sun-Times 
carried a cartoon showing a group of angels in 
one part of heaven getting ready to play a harp 
concert. Before them stood the director with baton 
poised, ready to begin. To the players the director 
said, “Everybody on their toes! Toscanini just ar- 
rived.” The good professor should find the angels 
as ready to be on their toes for him, for he must 
be an equally good artist. 


Professor vs. Student 


By ARTHUR E. LEAN 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill. 


“We could get something done around here 
if it weren’t for these blankety-blank stu- 
dents!” — Anonymous Professor 


Tis PITIFUL PLAINT, oft quoted in academic 
circles, points up a curious anomaly which has 
impressed more than one observer of the American 
educational scene. Although it seems fairly ob- 
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vious to most educators that the teacher's role 
should be, above all else, a helping one, many good 
teachers are traumatized repeatedly by displays 
of pedagogical disdain and superciliousness on the 
part of their colleagues toward those very indi- 
viduals who are, after all, the raison d’étre of the 
entire educational enterprise. 
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This lamentable state of affairs may be found 
most commonly (though by no means exclusively) 
at the college and university level. Here the range 
ol professional attitudes toward the objects of 
their endeavors runs the gamut from outright 
contempt and derision through amused tolerance 
to genuine respect. But there is sufficient faculty 
representation at the former end of the scale to 
furnish a disquieting spectacle. 

Such ignoble feelings are, to some extent, a re- 
action to the modern trend toward excessive senti- 
mentality which—in the opinion of many, at 
any rate—has accompanied an _ over-emphasis 
upon. “child-centeredness”’ in education. One of 
the more reactionary of this group was the late 
(and possibly unlamented) Latin professor who 
regarded with a jaundiced eye the current ten- 
dency to emphasize the importance of knowing 
the “whole student,” including his personality 
traits, family background, extracurricular inter- 
ests, etc. This particular professor each semester 
would fix incoming classes with a baleful glare 
and sternly admonish them, “I don’t know who 
you are, and I don’t want to know. I'm not in the 
least interested in your private lives or your doings 
outside of this classroom. Just be here at the ap- 
pointed time, recite when you're called upon, and 
you'll get your ‘C’ at the end of the course.”’ Could 
it be that this misanthropic attitude on the part 
of a genuine scholar has had something to do with 
the steady decline in the study of the classical 
languages? 

The “sink or swim” treatment is not at all un- 
common in universities. Some professors make it 
a point to maintain a forbidding reserve toward 
students. Speculating upon the motivations be- 
hind this practice, one might identify a basic 
feeling of inadequacy beneath an expressed 
disinclination to be bothered by a lot of silly: 
questions and apple-polishing. Availability of pro-' 
fessors for conferences with students is often 
limited to one or two hours a week, and even these 
schedules are sometimes disregarded in the most 
casual fashion by faculty members. 

In certain institutions, amazingly enough, there 
is a well-recognized and overtly expressed “weed 
‘em out” policy which manifests itself in a deliber- 
ate attempt to banish large numbers of students 
after they have been admitted. This practice prob- 
ably occurs most often in state universities re- 
quired by law to admit all graduates of accredited 
high schools in the state. It also is found in certain 
types of specialized and professional programs, 
such as first year of medical school. The military 
ruthlessness and callous indifference of such pol- 
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icies contrast strangely with the current national 
emphasis upon the conservation and best utiliza- 
tion of human resources. 

Although this “‘kick the students around” 
attitude is certainly not confined to institutions 
of higher education, it is probably much less com- 
mon in the lower schools. One high-school teacher, 
after visiting university classes being attended by 
some of his former students, was visibly shaken 
by the experience and later commented to a pro- 
fessor friend, “If we taught them in high school 
as you do here, we'd lose our jobs in a hurry — and 
rightfully so.” 

This entire generalized attitude of teacher vis- 
a-vis student is easily rationalized by equating it 
with maintenance of academic standards. College 
professors and administrators are typically almost 
pathologically sensitive about academic respecta- 
bility. And here we are presented with a situation 
which reminds us of the smear techniques of re- 
cently notorious politicians. Whenever a new edu- 
cational proposal is made, be it in curriculum, 
evaluation, admissions policies, or any other area, 
opponents often can effectively quash it by claim- 
ing that its adoption would “lower standards.” 
Usually no real proof is required; the charge 
alone suffices; the proposal becomes a “‘dead 
duck.” 

There is much loose talk about “standards,” 
and often the most voluble users of the term would 
be hard pressed to define it save in terms of super- 
imposed requirements and of relatively meaning- 
less phrases, such as “solid, substantial work.” 
Now, no educator in his right mind would deny 
the value and importance of achievement. At the 
same time, however, much has been accomplished 
in the study of the learning process and the opti- 
mum conditions under which learning takes place. 
Unfortunately, some of our most learned teachers 
either are ignorant of all this or they deliberately 
disregard or violate it. 

Many a toiler in the educational vineyard has 
remarked upon the spectacle of professors who 
seem to assume that the institution which they 
serve exists primarily for them and their conven- 
ience and only incidentally for the students, who 
are treated as “the lowest form of college life.” 
But, obviously, the faculty members are at once 
the employees and, in a sense, the servants of those 
students. There is no room in the teaching profes- 
sion for practitioners who believe that students. 
are a necessary evil and a backward, inferior lot; 
that respect and concern for students is somehow 
a sign of weakness; that pomposity and supercil- 
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iousness toward students is, after all, no more than 
they deserve. Unfortunately, there are a few 
teachers who seem convinced that anything more 
than a mere mechanical, routine effort on their 
part is “soft pedagogy’’; that deliberate obscurant- 
ism, trickery, cheating, and all sorts of unethical 


practices by the teacher are actually laudable and 
perfectly legitimate aspects of the educative proc- 
ess; and that the best way to maintain academic 
respectability and high scholastic standards is to 
make it as difficult as possible for students to learn 
anything. 


SINCERITY IN TEACHING 


By REV. CHARLES F. DONOVAN, S.J. 


Dean, School of Education, Boston College 


A cynic has remarked that disputes between 
schools of thought are more apt to yield an 
exchange of fruit than a fruitful exchange. To 
be productive, a debate should have two oppo- 
nents who see that there are two sides. 

The now historic debate between Progres- 
sives and traditionalists is no exception. Com- 
bination, the addition of the opponent's strength 
to one’s own (which is not the same as com- 
promise), has not been energetically sought. 
Progressives, of course, began by reacting against 
an overconcentration on the materia] of edu- 
cation; knowledge or subject matter, as opposed 
to the process of education. Mortimer Adler has 
made the distinction between the order of 
knowledge in itself and the order of learning— 
that is, the way in which the human mind passes 
from ignorance to mastery of knowledge. It is 
tragic to consider this an either-or distinction, 
and still it must be admitted that, as a class, 
traditionalists have clung to the order of knowl- 
edge and neglected the order of learning, while 
Progressives have worked on the order of learn- 
ing, with less regard for the order of knowledge. 
And still the word, “learning” is both a noun 
and a participle; and, unless the integral mean- 
ing of the word in both senses is respected and 
acted upon, education will be either stunted or 
psychologically cross-grained, deficient in sub- 
stance or inefficient in method. 

With their scholarly devotion to learning in 
the objective sense and their conviction of the 
intrinsic worth and desirability of knowledge, 
traditionalists take an uncompromising attitude 
towards the student. It is up to the student, they 
say, to assimilate knowledge because of its in- 
trinsic desirability, regardless of his personal 
feelings in the matter. Progressives, on the other 
hand, arguing that you may lead a person to 
intellectual wellsprings but cannot force him to 
drink, stress desire rather than desirability. They 
make the student's thirst the key factor in edu- 
cation rather than the quenching potential of 
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knowledge. Traditionalists contend further that 
knowledge is not only desirable but necessary 
and that the knowledge they present is precisely 
what young people need for enlightenment, cul- 
ture, utility, etc. Progressives counter that the 
dynamic of education is not a need felt by a 
professor or some other person but a need felt 
by the learner himself in his own experience. 
This is the doctrine, sometimes the dogma, of 
felt needs. 

When we indicate the possible combination, 
the joining of the positive values of the two 
positions, do we not happily illuminate the role 
of the teacher? May it not be said that the cen- 
tral task of the teacher (not of the scholar) is to 
communicate to others the desire, the felt need, 
for the knowledge which to him is so desirable? 
The teacher, of course, communicates knowledge 
(and attitudes and ideals and skills) as well as 
desire. But no worthy teacher is satisfied to have 
students accept his instruction passively or re- 
luctantly. He wishes to share not just his “sub- 
ject” as an inert and detached mass, but also his 
enthusiasm, his feelings, his own desire for the 
subject as well, especially because once his stu- 
dents catch his spirit they, too, will be teachers, 
partners with himself, teachers of themselves and 
of each other. Traditionalists might well imitate 
Progressives in giving more attention to the stu- 
dent’s appetite, his felt need, for learning. 

Progressives are right in underscoring the self- 
active nature of learning. St. Thomas, before 
them, even raised the question as to the pos- 
sibility of teaching, so impressed was he with the 
necessity of activity on the learner's part. But 
Progressives are wrong in implying that the 
thirst for learning has to come from within. The 
feeling of a need for learning is not always and 
only a spontaneous impulse within the learner. 
Desire can be aroused from without; felt need 
can be communicated. This is the central func- 
tion of the teacher. 

The teacher's role, then, is not to force upon 
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students subject matter that is objectively desir- 
able even though subjectively unpalatable. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it to play kite-tail to stu- 
dent whims and interests. Rather, it is to bring 
students to share the teacher's appreciation of 
the desirability of an area of knowledge. Then 
the student’s own free will takes over and, with 
continued instructional guidance, normally leads 
to learning. I say normally, because realism 
suggests we admit that both Progressive and 
traditionalist teachers will meet ineducable 
people—people who are defective not mentally 
but spiritually, who can be driven to perform 
academic assignments but whose souls cannot 
be quickened to intellectual desire. The student 
is a free being, with his own emotions and his 
own will, and these can be set against the teach- 
er. If the first step in successful teaching is the 
communication of a desire for learning, every 
teacher is doomed to some failure. But the ob- 
ligation remains in every case for the teacher to 
do what he can, by appealing to the mind, 
heart, and will of the student. 

If this is a fair analysis of the teacher's role, 
does it not suggest qualities basic to successful 
teaching? The scholar, as scholar, is rightly de- 
voted to the mastery and extension of a field of 
knowledge. We take it for granted that a teacher 
is first a scholar of sorts; he must have academic 
competence. What turns a scholar into a teacher? 

Great teachers are those who have enthusiasm, 
who can inspire. What is inspiration but the 
communication of a desire? And how can desire 
be communicated if it is not founded on the 
teacher's sincerity, on his respect for his own 
knowledge, for his own vocation, and for the 
student he would teach? This seems central and 
essential in teaching. Other characteristics that 
we list when we anatomize the teaching process 
—sense of humor, friendliness, voice quality, fair- 
ness of tests, etc.—are secondary or accidental. 
We all have known inspiring teachers who were 
deficient in one or perhaps many of these de- 
sirable but nonessential qualities. But it can be 
doubted if there ever has been a great teacher 


who lacked any of the sincerities enumerated 
here. The absence of any of them results in a 
shallowness, fraudulence, or superciliousness that 
is plain to the most naive and stands as a block 
to learning. Learning still may take place, but 
it will take place in spite of, not because of, the 
alleged teacher. 

Sincerity is a moral quality. If sincerity is the 
cornerstone of teaching success, is teaching pri- 
marily a moral rather than an intellectual activ- 
ity, as it is usually regarded? Again, sincerity is 
a quality of the person. Are we, then, to accept 
the old canard that teachers are born, not made? 
If sincerity is the cornerstone of teaching success, 
loes this mean that techniques and pedagogical 
devices are really as vain as has been charged so 
often? Fortunately we need not give either-or 
answers to these questions. Education is intellec- 
tual, but not exclusively so, as perhaps tradition- 
alists have been inclined to believe. Education is 
an art, with its proper skills, but besides the 
skills certain moral attributes are required of 
the artist. 

Before learning there must come the desire 
for learning. Desire is in the realm of the will, 
the moral realm. It should not surprise us that 
an activity which deals so intimately with the 
“inner man” of other men, as does teaching, has 
an essential moral dimension. However, the 
sincerities described here are prerequisites to 
successful teaching, not guarantees of success. 
The sincere teacher will be an abler artist if he 
knows the nature of the learner, his normal 
levels of interest, the desires that may conflict 
with the desire for learning, and ways in which 
the quenching of intellectual desire may be 
facilitated. Hence, he will need all the skills and 
pedagogical lore of his profession. Indeed, his 
very sincerity about his task will lead the true 
teacher to equip himself as best he can for the 
performance of his art—the art of communicat- 
ing desire for learning, the art of building two- 
way bridges, through human wills to human 
minds, for the delivery and for the pursuit of 
knowledge. 


Faculty Load in a School of Education’ 


By ALFRED ELLISON 


New York University 


War is a professor's load? One of our faculty 
members, in his response to our request, put it 
this way: “The principal problem of load is 
the amount of time and its pattern for establish- 
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ing one’s right to be one of a community of 
scholars.” 

Certainly a basic responsibility of a professor 
in a school of education is his contact with stu- 
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dents, both in and out of class. Consequently, it 
seems reasonable to establish teaching time and 
counseling time as two main professional tasks. 
In relation to his teaching, a professor will de- 
vote much time to the preparation of his class 
work, reading of students’ papers and projects. 
A professor is certainly concerned with students, 
and various professors devote various amounts 
of their time in the personal and professional 
counseling of students—some in terms of the 
professional development of students and others 
in terms of the students’ personal growth. Often 
the two are inseparable. Curriculum advisement 
of a freshman, or orienting a transfer student, 
through to the doctoral advisement on a re- 
search project can be involved. 

A professor, however, has many other respon- 
sibilities. He must continually be alert to and 
master of the latest developments in his own 
and related fields of competence. He may be one 
of those pushing forward the frontiers of knowl- 
edge in his special area. He may be involved in 
research which itself contributes to the advance- 
ment of knowledge. | 

He needs to devote some of his time, energy, 
and ability toward the development of his pro- 
fession as a profession. Thus, he devotes some 
of his efforts to the profession itself, possibly 
through the various professional organizations 
to which he belongs. He may discharge this re- 
sponsibility by his research, by sharing his in- 
sights, by speaking at various professional organ- 
izations, or through his writing. 

A school of education, with its roots in actual 
practices in schools for children and youth, has 
specific responsibilities to those schools. Con- 
sequently, various professors may devote time 
and energy toward the upgrading and continual 
development of those schools. A professor there- 
by also renews his own first-hand contact with 
practical school problems and resolves a key 
problem of all professors: the gap in time elapsed 
since their own first-hand contact with children, 
young people, and their schools. 

In his own institution, a professor has respon- 
sibilities both to the institution and to his col- 
leagues beyond his responsibilities to students. 
Some of his time is devoted to the faculty organ- 
ization and the committee structure in the in- 
stitution. The task of a professional school can- 
not be discharged without a certain amount of 
bothersome and sometimes irksome administra- 
tive and routine detail. Professors must share in 
the discharge of those duties, although in vary- 
ing amounts. 


Some of our professors make significant con- 
tributions to the community at large and, in 
their effort to help community growth, spend 
much time working with various levels of com- 
munity leadership. In involving students in the 
processes of understanding the community, pro- 
fessors range all the way from the immediate 
local community or neighborhood to the ends 
of the world through overseas workshops. 

If his field is one of the specifically creative 
ones, the professor has a real necessity to renew 
himself through his own personal act of expres- 
sion, his own creative act. Above all, a professor 
needs time to think, to cogitate, to mull over, 
to chew, to taste, to test, to work out, to battle 
through the conflict of ideas. And he needs to be 
a human being, alert, aware, warm, responsive, 
and responsible, and tremendously concerned 
about the world of man. He needs time to live 
fully and the wherewithal to do so decently, with 
dignity and integrity. 

Feelings about faculty load assignments are 
part of that generalization, “faculty morale.” 
Assessment of faculty load assignments as fair 
and reasonable can very positively influence the 
morale of faculty members. Similarly, high gen- 
eral morale of a faculty operates to define as sat- 
isfactory that faculty load which exists, and low 
morale due to other causes can be revealed 
through a feeling that any amount of load is 
oppressive. Consequently, it is extremely difhcult 
to separate those facets of a professor's profes- 
sional life which may stem directly from load 
factors. 

One professor commented, in his reaction to 
our questionnaire, “A load is not a load even 
when equated with students, hours, course credit. 
A small load is a big load if you are not interest- 
ed in what you are doing, feel underpaid or 
frustrated in doing what you want most to do.” 
Similarly, a big load does not necessarily feel 
oppressive if other factors are correct. Such fac- 
tors as office facilities can make a very real dif- 
ference in feelings about load. Another professor 
stated that his hidden load is considerably in- 
creased by lack of privacy, lack of adequate office 
space, and lack of adequate secretarial help. 


“The telephone rings incessantly. Students and 


faculty members come into the room. . . . These 
interruptions put a great burden on the con- 
tinuity of our effort. I have an idea that I would 
feel my present load less intensively if I could 
have an ordinarily decent arrangement which 
is associated with this type of work.” These fac- 
tors not directly related to work load or teach- 
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ing or counseling assignments can increase the 
feeling of oppression which correspondingly in- 
creases the feeling of heavy load, regardless of 
whether the load is actually heavy. 

An important factor of morale which influ- 
ences one’s feeling about work load is the gen- 
eral attitude of a professor about his treatment 
by the administration of the institution, par- 
ticularly with reference to promotion and salary 
increment. A professor who feels that his work 
has not been adequately recognized and who 
never has been given any reason to think other- 
wise may very well assume that the hard efforts 
which he has been applying are unwarranted, 
that they are unappreciated and unrecognized 
by the powers that be. “What's the use?” may 
permeate his general feeling tone. Under a merit 
system of salary increments, a professor who re- 
ceives no increment could possibly interpret this 
to mean “no merit,” and he often wonders why 
no one has told him in what way his merit is 
lacking. 


The problem of equalization of load is prob- 
ably intended both to protect the professors 
who inherently finds it difficult to protect him- 
self from accepting more and more assignments 
or requests for his services and to protect the 
institution and this type of professor from those 
few on the staff who may tend to shirk their fair 
share of duties and, if they have their way, may 
tend to do as little as they can “get away with.” 
An administration must accept its share of re- 
sponsibility, particularly if there are many of 
this latter group present. Consequently, factors 
related directly to administration such as super- 
visory procedures, departmental chairman pro- 
cedures in relation to individual staff members, 
promotion policies, and salary increments all 
have a direct relationship to and influence on 
feelings about work load. 

* From “A Partial Study of Faculty Load,” by Sub- 
Committee on Faculty Load, School of Education, New 
York University: Alfred Ellison (chairman), Kenneth 


Benson, Arnold Goren, Herbert A. Tonne, and William 
D. Wilkins. 


The College Teacher and 


Extracurricular Activities 


By JAMES R. PARKS 


Concord College, Athens, W. Va. 


Tue CONVICTION that “we live our way into think- 
ing even more than we think our way into living” 
is the basic justification for extracurricular and co- 
curricular activities in the collegiate community. 
The careful consideration of student activities is 
an aspect of collegiate education about world 
affairs. Student activities may be valid in them- 
selves as good recreation, as a “release from over- 
study,” as experience in management of group life, 
as athletic safeguards for health, but the chief 
reason why they are important in institutions of 
higher education is determined by the contribu- 
tion they make to the educational ends for which 
such institutions exist. 

The curriculum may be supplemented and en- 
riched by relatively serious cultural out-of-class 
activities bearing on foreign and international 
matters, and the insights of those who are parti- 
cularly interested in international relations may 
be deepened by well-chosen extracurricular enter- 
prises. This is an example of only one activity. 

The average number of extracurricular activ- 
ities has increased in recent years. Among these are 
sororities, fraternities, honor societies, religious 
organizations, and student government. The 
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greatest decrease appears to be among music and 
literary societies, publications, oratory, debate, 
or, in other words, activities similar to formal 
curricular activities. 

A number of factors about student activities ap- 
pear as important, but the central factor in deter- 
mining the vitality and validity of a club is the 
faculty advisor, who provides continuity in club 
development. A major reason why International 
Relations Clubs, for example, have thrived on 
campuses for four decades is the interest taken in 
them by faculty advisors. The best advisors do not 
act simply as formal sponsors, but as full partners 
in organizing clubs and developing their pro- 
grams. “To utilize the extracurriculum as a teach- 
ing device . .. we must rid ourselves of the dictum 
of the sanctity of students’ complete and autono- 
mous control of their own affairs.”* Clubs which 
have been exclusively, even belligerently, student- 
controlled or have been neglected by over-retiring 

*E. G. Williamson, “The Extracurriculum and General 
Education,” Chapt. 9 in “General Education,” 51st Year- 


book, Part I, of the National Society for the Study of Edu 
cation (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952), p. 242 
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and reluctant faculty members have tended to be 
ephemeral. 

Student activities must have friendly, co-opera- 
tive counseling and stimulating relationships of 
faculty members. The faculty advisor should de- 
velop initiative and freedom of action in the 
students, if a club is to be successful. The role of 
the faculty counselor is not easy; it requires cer- 


CORRESPONDENCE 


tain personality qualities, infinite tact, and pa- 
tience. 

The student who spends all or most of his time 
in the classroom is not being educated. He is 
learning only words, verbal abstractions, and 
these verbal abstractions will not help him solve 
future problems. Rather, he must get out of the 
classroom and get immersed in real life situations. 


The Shifting Seas of Enrollment 


W uenever the expression about the “tidal 
wave” and its approach are mentioned, many 
persons in higher education cringe. The reason 
for this cringing is not so much due to the prob- 
lem that it represents. The frequent repetition 
of the phrase seems to be the cause. They have 


heard about this “tidal wave” or deluge so much. 


and for so long that they fear that this is merely 
another one of the fold climbing on the band- 
wagon and shouting the same information to all 
who will listen. 

However, there can be little doubt about the 
necessity of a close relationship between the 
college and the community, and educators must 
be willing either to put plugs in their ears or to 
listen over and over again to the expression until 
the public accepts the facts of tremendous 
growth. All types of institutions of higher edu- 
cation in this country are conscious of the sig- 
nificant role of an informed public with regard 
to the needs of colleges and universities. “Be- 
cause of this role,” notes the Educational Policies 
Commission, “it is particularly important that 
public attitudes toward higher education be in- 
formed and wise-”! But on almost the very next 
page of this same commission’s report, figures 
are given that seem to cloud the issue rather than 
make the public either informed or wise. 

To clarify this point, it is necessary to resort 
to a table of comparisons. All are supposed to 
represent the same thing—namely, the percent of 
the college-age group (ages 18-21) attending col- 
leges and universities in the United States. 

There is almost perfect agreement in these 
tables until the year 1940, when Thompson's 
figures are 2.4%, higher than the other two 
sources. Then, in the year 1950, we have three 
different figures. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission figure is perhaps the most interesting, 
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Percent of College-Age Group (18-21) 
Attending Colleges and _Universities 
Educational 
Policies 
Commission 


US. Office 
Year of Education® 
1900 4.01 
1910 4.84 
1920 8.14 
1930 12.19 
1940 15.32 
1950 19.65 


Thompson* 


because the footnotes which give the source of 
these statistics say that they are taken from the 
Biennial Survey of Education: 1952-54 (‘‘Statis- 
tics of Higher Education, 1953-54.” Chapter 4, 
Section |, p. 7), from which the present author 
takes the figures quoted in the first column 
above. And Thompson cites that his basic data 
were taken from “United States Office of Edu- 
cation.” 

Why this discrepancy? This is the real prob- 
lem and the source, it is felt, of much confusion 
in current planning for higher education. If 
we are serious about keeping the American pub- 
lic “informed and wise,” then we must avoid 
the danger that arises from the loose use of statis- 
tics without stating the assumptions or qualifica- 
tions that are indicated, 

The difficulty is that one source tells us that 
in 1950 there were 19.65% of the ages 18-21 who 
were non-veterans attending colleges and uni- 
versities, and another source, presumably using 

1 Educational Policies Commission, “Higher Education 
in a Decade of Decision (Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1957), 

20 
PSUS. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion: 1952-54, “Statistics of Higher Education, 1953-54,” 
Chapter 4, Section 1, p. 7. 

* R. B. Thompson, “The Impending Tidal Wave of 
Students,” American Association of Collegiate Registrars 


and Admissions Officers, 1955, p. 20. 
* Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., p. 22. 
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the original figures, informs us that the enroll- 
ment equalled 30.2%, of the same age group. 
Still a third source claims that it was actually 
31°, of the ages 18-21. Now it may appear to be 
quibbling—after all, eight-tenths of one percent 
is not very much. But if one is dealing with a 
population of almost 9,000,000, then it is appre- 
ciated that this number soon becomes quite 
large. (The actual population of ages 18-21 in 
1950 is given as 8,805,020; eight-tenths of one 
per cent of this figure is 70,440, or enough for 
all of the University of California, New York 
University, and a few others thrown in, or for 
about 450 separate institutions of higher learn- 
ing.) However, the main point is that the differ- 
ence between 19.65% and either 30.2% or 31% 
is, indeed, a tremendous gap. 

How can we account for this wide variation 
between two or three reputable authorities? First 
of all, we must understand what this figure re- 
presents. It is merely a ratio of the total number 
enrolled in college, full-time or part-time, under- 
graduate or graduate students, to the total num- 
ber of those aged 18-21. And here is why this 
figure is so misleading. In 1890, 1900, and even 
1910, it was very true that the vast majority of 
those actually enrolled in colleges and univer- 
sities—even in the graduate schools of those days 
—were probably between the ages of 18 and 21. 
But today the picture is very, very different. For 
example, at the Johns Hopkins University in 
1950, there were 7,326 students enrolled, but 
of these, 2,972 were veterans and, in one division 
of the university, McCoy College, with 4,203 stu- 
dents enrolled, over 65°, of the students were 
over 24. In the Graduate School, over 95% of the 
students were over 21. Now, in all three of the 
tables, the 7,326 students of Hopkins are part 
of the numerator in the ratio that uses the num- 
ber of those aged 18-21 as the denominator. This 
is obviously misleading, unless one is verv alert 
to what is being said by all commentators. 

But this constitutes another real problem. 
Many educators merely quote the more sensa- 
tional figure without any explanation and only 
add to the confusion. Many examples can be 
cited. Even the normally cautious Clarence H. 


Federal Aid on 


Tne QUESTION of Federal aid to education has been 
fully discussed and debated, especially during the 
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Faust, vice-president of the Ford Foundation, 
has said, “Currently a little over 30 per cent of 
the college-age group is in college, and the pro- 
portion has been rising at the rate of about | per 
cent a year.’ 

Even though these larger percentages may be 
seen to be misleading, inasmuch as they include 
hundreds, thousands, and even more than a 
million of those over 21 in their comparison with 
the age group, 18-21, it still does not explain 
fully the discrepancy in the table. Even the U.S. 
Office of Education figure includes those over 21 
as part of the numerator of the ratio. A closer 
look at the Office of Education report discloses 
that the 1950 figure is based on an estimated 
1,730,023 non-veteran students. This is just about 
929,000 smaller than the figures used by the 
other two tables. One difference, then, is this: 
the Office of Education wisely tried to make the 
comparison between the college enrollment and 
the 18-21 age population a little more realistic 
by excluding veterans. However, it still includ- 
ed all of those aged 21-80 if they were non-vet- 
erans and enrolled in any college. 

As a conclusion, it is respectfully submitted 
that the percentage used so widely has become 
meaningless and should be abandoned. A ratio is 
the quotient of one magnitude divided by an- 
other of the same kind. It should be fairly clear 
that the ratio that is now being used so much in 
the preparation of future enrollment predictions 
is unrealistic in our modern educational world. 
When the Veterans Administration reports that 
about one out of every four males in the nation’s 
colleges is a veteran, and when so many over 21 
are still going to obtain higher degrees, it seems 
obvious that such percentages fail to keep the 
public “informed or wise.” On the contrary, to 
say that 30% of the college-age group is in col- 
lege is misleading. 

Rev. JoHn E. CoLMANn, C.M. 
Baltimore, Md. 


®° C. H. Faust, Association of American Colleges Bul- 
letin, May, 1957, pp. 257-265. Others who are even less 
cautious include John D. Millett, Paul R. Gawthorp, 
and J. Harold Goldthorpe. The last-named says the cur- 
rent ratio is 40%. 


EVENTS 


the Downgrade 


past decade. In spite of the progress of some bills to 
the floor of Congress and the passage of an occasional 
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bill in the Senate, the national legislative body has 
failed to enact a single basic piece of legislation to 
help the schools of the land in the time of need. 
The roadblocks that were thrown up to thwart Fed- 
eral support of schools in recent years are well 
known to all students of the problem. The sidetrack- 
ing of the will of the people as expressed in the 
White House Conference of 1955 is too close to our 
day to require more than mention. 

The public has become aroused over the dangers 
to the U.S. implicit in the Soviet success with sput- 
niks. All types of voices have been clamoring for 
action toward betterment of the educational situa- 
tion in the country. The people seem to be in the 
mood for digging into the pocket to achieve scientific 
and educational security. 

One might expect that the Government, reading 
the signs of the times, would make an effort to tackle 
the problem of educational finance once more. In- 
stead, the president proposed in his budget message 
in January; that Congress pass a law which will end 
the subventions for school construction in areas 
affected by Federal defense installations. It is evident 
that the Government is concerned with retrench- 


ment, not with opening up avenues of aid. 

Nor do the leaders of science appear to be satis- 
fied with the plans of the Government regarding 
basic research and scholarships. What the budget 
message proposed was far below the sum recom- 
mended by the National Science Foundation. The 
recognition of some sort of emergency in this age of 


sputniks does not move the Government to sufficient 
action. 

The prospects of Federal aid to education seem 
very dim at this time. The public and the educators 
must intensify the campaign to convince the national 
legislators that the country is being let down as long 
as the Government takes from education and gives 
little to it. The mass media of communication and 
personal correspondence can be used with greater 
effectiveness, as they have been in the past, to favor 
or defeat certain legislation. The vox populi must 
make itself heard if the nation is to overcome the 
educational emergency in a most insecure world. Jt 
is the obligation of the educational profession to 
keep this issue alive in the minds of the American 
people.—W.W.B. 


POSITIONS FOR RETIRED PROFESSORS 


AN IMPORTANT STEP in meeting the shortage of college 
teachers had been taken in Nov., 1957, by the estab- 
lishment of the Retired Professors Registry, co-spon- 
sored by the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Professors 
under a grant from the Ford Foundation. Theodore 
A. Distler, executive director of the AAC, said, “Re- 
tired college teachers constitute a significant man- 
power resource badly needed to meet mounting stu- 
dent enrollments. Utilization of this group of highly- 
trained individuals will be a contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States in a period of world 
crisis. 
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A recent study conducted by New York University 
indicated that over half of a group of retired pro- 
fessors had obtained employment—the majority of 
them full-time. Many successful professors in good 
health at retirement age are interested in continuing 
their work in higher education at other colleges and 
universities. For their part, many institutions of high- 
er learning will be glad to avail themselves of the 
services of these well-qualified teachers. 

According to Dr. Robert K. Carr, general secretary 
of the AAUP, “The Registry will establish liason 
between retired faculty members and colleges in need 
of additional staff. After supplying factual informa- 
tion and references, the Registry will leave the nego- 
tiations of employment up to the candidates and the 
institutions concerned.” 

Louis D. Corson, who was appointed director, Re- 
tired Professors Registry, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., left his position as dean 
of men at the University of Alabama on Jan. 1. 


BETTER JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 

A NATIONAL INstiTUTE for Community-Junior Col- 
lege Science and Mathematics Teachers will be con- 
ducted in the summer of 1958 at Michigan State 
University. A grant of $47,400 from the National 
Science Foundation to finance the institute—believed 
to be the first of its kind in the nation—was accepted 
in Nov. by the State Board of Agriculture, M.S.U.’s 
governing board. 

The National Science Foundation financed its first 
series of institutes for high-school teachers last sum- 
mer across the nation. Michigan State University con- 
ducted such a summer session for 55 instructors. 

Invitations to apply for the institute will be direct- 
ed to the 15 community-junior colleges in Michigan 
and to the 600 other such institutions across the na- 
tion. The grant will offer financial assistance to 45 
teachers. The institute will not be limited to stipend 
holders. 

This institute will aim to improve the subject- 
matter competence of the participating community- 
junior college teachers; to strengthen the capacity of 
these teachers for motivating able students to consider 
careers in science; to bring these teachers into per- 
sonal contact with prominent scientists on the sum- 
mer institute staff, thus stimulating their interest and 
increasing their prestige professionally; and to affect 
greater mutual understanding and appreciation of 
each other's teaching problems among the teachers of 
science and mathematics. 

Financial assistance to 45 teachers will include tui- 
tion and fees and also $75 per week, plus other allow- 
ances for dependents and travel, in accordance with 
the regulations of the grant. The institute tentatively 
is set for June 23-Aug. 1, to coincide with the regular 
six-week M.S.U. summer session. Students will earn 
nine term hours of graduate credit. 


TOWARD MAJOR COLLEGE CHANGES 

A SWEEPING RE-EXAMINATION of this country’s edu- 
cational system was proposed by Clarence B. Hilberry, 
president, Wayne State University, at a special faculty 
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assembly, Nov. 19, 1957. The teaching profession, he 
stated, must assume a large share of the responsibility 
for America’s complacency and loss of leadership 
pointed up by Russia's earth satellites. He suggested 
major changes in courses taught, methods of teaching, 
and selection of students. 

According to Dr. Hilberry, the first step is to en- 
courage better education in the high schools by re- 
fusal to teach sub-freshman work in the colleges. “It 
is clearly necessary that anyone going on to college 
must be able to handle the English language, and 
anyone even remotely considering the sciences or 
engineering should have the foundation work in 
mathematics and science.” He also proposed a radical 
alteration in our present program of 15 to 18 hours 
of closely directed study, built mostly around lectures, 
for each semester during the normal four-year pro- 
gram. Instead, he suggested that the second-semester 
freshman load of 15 hours ought to be reduced by an 
hour or two, with the student made responsible for 
this work and rigorously tested in it. The sophomore 
year might be reduced to 12 hours and a senior might 
be following his own field except for six hours of 
formal lecture or discussion. 


VALUE OF NON-SCIENTIFIC COURSES 


CONCERN over impact of the space satellite race on 
educational trends was expressed at the University 
of Wisconsin this past fall by Dr. George Eckert, direc- 
tor, International School Book Institute, Braunsch- 
weig. Germany. “It will be dangerous if our educa- 
tional systems concentrate on the physical sciences 
and neglect progress in the humanities,” he said. 

“It is too early to assess the effects of the sputniks 
on the educational curriculum, but we in West Ger- 
many already have noted a shift in young people's 
interest toward engineering and industrial courses 
where it is easy to get a job because of present pros- 
perity. We have a program to strengthen social stud- 
ies at our universities. We need more professorial 
chairs and graduate assistantships. But we can’t get 
the money. The West German Federal Republic ap- 
proves the program but is prevented from contribut- 
ing funds by the autonomy of the local states, which 
must support our schools. Some states with large tax 
bases, such as the port city of Hamburg, are pros- 
perous. Other agricultural states, such as mine of 
lower Saxony, do not have the funds.” 

Eckert, who also is professor of history at the 
Teachers Training College, Braunschweig, was on a 
six-week visit to the United States under the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of State. 


INCREASING LITERACY IN ARABIC 


A NEW METHOD for printing Arabic has been de- 
veloped in Morocco which will bring newspapers and 
books within the range of thousands of newly literate 
men and women. The inventor is Ahmed Lakhdar, 
head of the Fundamental Education section of the 
Ministry of Education and member of Morocco’s Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco. 
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One of the problems which faced Mr. Lakhdar in 
recent literacy campaigns he has been organizing in 
Morocco was the lack of suitable reading material for 
adults who had learned to read. In Arabic, the vowels 
are usually omitted from texts to simplify typesetting. 
To anyone with a sound knowledge of Arabic, this 
presents no obstacle. For men and women who have 
just learned to read, however, a text without vowels 
is so difficult that they become discouraged and slip 
back into illiteracy. 

The problem was this: although the Arabic alpha- 
bet contains 30 letters, some 300 to 350 typesets are 
needed for printing texts without the vowels, where- 
as for European languages between 80 and 90 typesets 
are used. Mr. Lakhdar has succeeded in reducing 
the number of typesets needed for printing Arabic 
with vowels to a basic 67. This has made it possible 
to adapt, at small cost, standard typewriters and 
typesetting machines for printing Arabic. When ap- 
plied to the printing of newspapers and periodicals, 
the new system will provide an immense stimulus in 
encouraging new readers to continue their studies 
and in persuading illiterate adults to join in literacy 
campaigns. (UNESCO) 


ASIAN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


TRYING TO MEET educational needs has become the 
number one business of the countries in Asia, accord- 





MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN CUSHIONS RISING 
COSTS OF TUITION FOR PARENTS 


Perhaps you plan to raise or already have raised your tuition 
and fees. You can minimize parent resistance to such in- 
creases and actually gain additional good will by offering 
The Tuition Plan. In line with modern budgeting habits, 
The Tuition Plan provides parents with a convenient month- 
ly payment plan for paying out of income. 
Several hundred schools and colleges are enjoying a fine ex- 
perience with this added service. Besides achieving a fully- 
paid enrollment at the start of each term, they receive these 
direct benefits. 
SCHOOL HAS NO FINANCIAL LIABILITY .. . on par- 
ent-signed contracts, schools need not refund in event parent 
defaults on contract. 
A FOUR, THREE OR TWO YEAR PLAN ... 
be offered under one flexible contract. 
LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED .. . in event parent dies, 
life insurance takes care of total remaining costs covered by 
4, 3 and 2 year contracts. 
Operating at m» expense to the school, the plan provides 
all forms, stationery and postage involved . . . cuts your over- 
head (administration, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and col- 
lection costs) in handling student accounts. The Tuition 
Plan can make important contributions in the areas of parent 
relations and cost controls. We invite you to 
write for further information about the plan. 


now may 


Write for Descriptive Brochure 


THE TUITION PLAN 


INCORPORATED 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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The Secondary School Curriculum: 
1958 In preparation 
Education and Philosophy: 1957 
xii + 578 pages. $8.50 
Education and Economics: 1956 
xxii + 596 pages. $8.50 





THE YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION 


Under the joint editorship of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and the University of London Institute of Education 


Each annual volume consists of original papers and comparative analyses by 
eminently qualified persons throughout the world dealing with one theme of 
genuine concern to the educational profession. 


For Catalog write to: 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Guidance and Counselling: 1955 
xii + 644 pages. $8.50 


Education and Technological Develop- 
ment: 1954 xiv + 634 pages. $8.50 
The Status and Position of Teachers: 
1953 ix + 587 pages. $8.00 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 











ing to Ronald S. Anderson, assistant professor of 
education, University of Michigan. “The supply of 
classrooms and trained teachers in Asia is now so 
inadequate that the schools are in a state of crisis. 
Illiteracy is high in almost all of Asia except Japan 
and this is why educational needs are receiving 
so much attention.” 

Prof. Anderson returned this past summer from a 
10 weeks’ study tour of Asian countries, including 
Japan, Formosa, Hong-Kong, Thailand, and Burma, 
to prepare bulletins for the U.S. Office of Education. 
Among his statements are the following: 


In all of Asia I noted a tremendous pressure on the part 
of people at all levels of society for education, particular- 
ly in the new countries that have become independent 
since the war. In Burma, India, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
and in Malaya. . . there is an enthusiasm for schooling 
almost as a panacea for all economic and social ills. 

Everywhere college education is in demand, and in 
Japan and Burma, for example, ten times as many stu- 
dents as can be accommodated are at the doors of the 
colleges clamoring for education and taking the examina- 
tions. The entrance examination everywhere becomes an 
end in itself. The economy of these countries can not sup- 
port the amount of college education that is demanded. 

Another factor is that a college education in Asia is 
looked upon as an “open sesame” to a white collar job. 
Everyone aspires to a white collar job because of the 
prestige and greater security. This creates a problem 
because the students want to get government jobs in law 
and the humanities, whereas the need of all these coun- 
tries is for workers in science and technology. 
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RECENT 


The following are 1957 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


KERSTETTER, WILLIAM E., and PHILLIPS MOUL- 
TON. An Experiment in General Education: De- 
velopment and Evaluation. Pp. 56. Board of Edu- 
cation, The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 
$1.00. 

LANE, BESS B., Enriching Family Life Through Home, 
School and Community, pp. 121, $3.25; New Frontiers 
of Knowledge: A Symposium by Distinguished Writ- 
ers, Notable Scholars and Public Figures, pp. 125, 
$2.75. Public Affairs Press, Washington 3, D. C. 

MARTIN, JOHN B. The Deep South Says “Never.” Pp. 
181. Ballantine Books, New York 3. $2.50. 

MILLER, ARTHUR S. Racial Discrimination and Private 
Education: A Legal Analysis. Pp. 136. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. $3.50. 
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Responsible Critiques of American Education 








The Ideal and the Community 
4 PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


By I. B. BERKSON, The City College of New York 

The philosophy of education in recent years has been dominated by the views of John 
Dewey and William H. Kilpatrick. Now a lifelong student of these men offers an inter- 
pretation of the purpose of higher education that goes beyond their experimentalist 
position. The author develops the thesis that education must be based on commitment 
to established principles, and that its goal must be to close the gap between the ideally 
conceived way of life and the existing social order. ‘Berkson insists that the philosophy 
of education must take its origin in a conception of human history, in ethics and politics. 
. . . Anyone striving to move educational philosophy off the dead center of the present 
impasse will certainly have to take this new book into account.’—John S. Brubacher, 


Yale University. $4.50 


Changing Values in College 


4 4 


AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 
OF THE IMPACT OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


By Puitip E. Jaco, University of Pennsylvania 


This book distills the results of an extensive survey, conducted under the auspices of the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, which sought to discover whether college courses in the 
social sciences had brought about significant changes in students’ beliefs and values. It 
included the gathering of substantial data on courses and curricula in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. The results give clear evidence, contrary to popular 
opinion, that instruction thought to be of special significance in altering students’ values 
has only slight influence. The study is at once a critical diagnosis of some major short- 
comings of present college instruction, and a proposal for further analysis and constructive 


effort to correct the present situation. $3.50 
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MR. STEVENS RICE 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 

By VERNON MALLINSON, University of Reading, England. A detailed com- 
parative study of contemporary educational policy and practice, this book 
examines the historical, political and sociological aspects of the main western 
European countries, the United States and Russia. The author compares, con- 
trasts and explains the varying methods and purposes of the different educational 
systems. 1957, 249 pages, $3.50 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT: An Approach through the Study 
of Healthy Personality 

By SIDNEY M. JOURARD, University of Florida. Written from a positive 
point of view, this unique volume treats the factors determining the healthy, 
adjusted personality. The author outlines each aspect of personality and com- 
pares the normal, unhealthy and healthy versions of the trait in question. The 
sections on expositions of interpersonal relations, love, the self-structure, and 
conscience are new to the field. January 1958 


SELECTED READINGS IN THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

By JOE PARK, Northwestern University. A scholarly presentation of the major 
philosophies of education, this book provides substantial portions of some of 
the best known works of distinguished authors in the field. Discriminate and 


challengin, the readings are selected to reveal a clear. significant point of view 
and are systematically organized according to the philosophical position of the 
authors. Ready Spring 1958 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 

MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

By CHARLES A. BUCHER, New York University, and EVELYN M. 
READE, New Jersey State Teachers College at Glassboro. This new book pro- 
vides a complete treatment of physical education in the elementary curriculum. 
as an integral part of the total education of children. Featuring 100 new activi- 
ties, the text material is complemented by specific teaching hints for each phase 
of work. Ready Spring 1958 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Fourth Edition 

By WARD G. REEDER, Emeritus, The Ohio State University. Thoroughly 
revised and rewritten to include pertinent up-to-date references _and statistics, 
this is the fourth edition of Reeder’s successful textbook. The auther provides a 
significant coverage of all types of school systems, both rural and urban, from 
the viewpoints of the school board members, school superintendents, principals 
and teachers. Ready Spring 1958 


A FIRST COURSE IN EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 

By WARD G. REEDER. Designed to give a broad overview of the history, 
aims, organization and procedures of education, this standard work also pro- 
vides detailed information on the opportunities and requirements of the pro- 
fession. Thoroughly revised to include up-to-date statistics, references and illu- 
strations, the fourth edition places more emphasis on education as a profession 
and the role of the school system in a democracy. Ready Spring 1958 


The Macmillan Ee wy 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, 





